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weather. This was apparently one of the primary reasons why the parents
took an interest in their young. Little by little the swing of the seasons
selected for preservation the types of animals that had these new and
higher instincts. This gave a peculiarly good chance for natural selection
to preserve those whose brains were most highly developed. Thus along
with the parental instinct the development of intelligence was fostered by
the seasons.

All this meant that the young animals became more and more de-
pendent upon the mothers. Hence when types that placed the young
in pouches were developed in addition to those that merely laid eggs,
they had an advantage in the struggle for existence because the young
could be protected not only from enemies but from the inclement weather
as well. The last step was the evolution of true mammals whose helpless
young are born alive. Their evolution, so far as we can tell, took place
chiefly in the great continental interiors where the contrasts of the seasons
are greatest, and where the rigors of winter are among the most powerful
factors in eliminating many types and preserving those whose intelligence
is relatively high.

In the oceans nothing of this sort has taken place, for there the almost
complete uniformity from season to season has not favored the evolution
of the higher types. When the higher types go back to the monotony
of the oceans, as the whale has done, the lack of seasonal stimulus joins
with the uniformity of the environment in other respects in causing them
to lose their higher capacities. Thus the seasons have much to do with
the fact that the oceans are the home of low, cold-blooded forms of animals
as well as of low, spore-bearing types of plants, while the lands, especially
those parts with strong seasonal contrasts, are the home of the highly
developed mammals, birds, and seed-bearing plants.

Physiological Reactions of Man to the Seasons. Among men the in-
fluence of the seasons is no less than among plants and animals. One
of the best-known effects is variation in health from season to season.
In clifMteriucir^r^                 liorrttenr United" States and

Europe the deathrate is systematically lowest at the end of summer and
highest late in the winter. Certain diseases^ however, such as digestive
troubles, show an opposite variation, being^most numerous and most
likely to be fatal in summer. Births also vary in number according to
the seasons. In the most densely populated parts of the United States
they are most numerous in the early spring and again in the late summer.
In western Europe there is a strong and widespread tendency toward a
maximum in the early spring. In other climates both deaths and births
show a different adjustment to the seasons according to the temperature,
Everywhere, however, human beings respond to the seasons in essentially